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one third of its actual worth; and in practice the real estate
of Chicago is assessed at about one quarter of its true
market value. Whatever the method, it must be uni-
form throughout the city: property in one section cannot
be assessed on a different basis from property in other
districts. After the assessors have finished their work
each owner is notified of the assessment levied upon his
property and is at liberty to appeal against it if he so desires.
The appeal is first heard by the assessors themselves; or
by a board of revision; or by some other administrative
authority; if their decision is not satisfactory, there may
in most cases be a further address to a county boar.d of
equalization and in some cases to a state board of review.
These boards are not always known by such names, how-
ever.1 After a certain time, if not revised, the assessment
stands, and the year's taxes are levied against it. In most
states an assessment is made every year or every second
year, but in a few it is undertaken only once in four years.
In the latter cases, however, there is always provision for
increasing the assessment when property is improved dur-
ing the interval between assessments; or for taking off cer-
tain percentages on account of depreciation. The same
figures usually serve for city and county purposes, as well
as for the state tax on property when such a tax is levied.
The assessment is ordinarily made in -the winter or the

1 These boards of revision, equalization, review, or whatever they may
be called, are usually formed ex officio The local board is commonly made
up of the assessors themselves, with or without the addition of other local
officials. An appeal to them is virtually a request to review their own
work or the work of one of their own members. The county board is or-
dinarily composed of the county commissioners or some other officers who
were chosen mainly to do other duties and who assume this function for
a short period in each year. So with the state board, which as a rule in-
cludes in its membership the state tax commissioner or the state auditor
or some such state official. On the whole, the work of reviewing and
equalizing assessments has been about as poorly done in this country as
the work of assessment itself. It is fair to say, however, that in Michi-
gan, Wisconsin, Kansas, and some other states there has been marked
improvement during recent years.